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CONCERNING CHURCH CHOIRS. 




[HOUGH the first of May is as 
yet some little distance away, 
there is a general buzz and 
hum in the churches which gives 
premonition of various changes 
in the constitution of the choirs ; 
and the singers are already 
making quiet but anxious in- 
quiries as to future prospects, 
and much wire-pulling is being indulged in. One 
would think it could hardly be necessary to say how 
injurious is this perpetual changing, both to singers 
and congregations, and yet it is evident that its harm- 
fulness is not generally appreciated, for in all our 
churches change is the rule, and permanence the ex- 
cessively rare exception. The music one hears for 
(loosely speaking) the seventh part of one's life ought 
to interest all, no matter how amateurish may be their 
connection with, or interest in, the art ; and it might 
be well, therefore, to suggest to the public some of the 
damage done to both parties— singers and hearers — by 
this endless shifting. That I shall thereby succeed in 
oversetting this short-sighted custom I am not, of 
course, sanguine enough to hope ; but I may set a few 
thinking minds at work in a way which will eventually 
do some good. 

First, then, although of minor importance, let us 
consider the evils accruing to the congregation from 
this custom. The habit of continual change is one 
easily acquired, fatal to any thing like excellence in 
work or art of any kind, and hard to overcome. This 
continual excited craving for something always new is 
the root of the low standard which obtains here in all 
arts, music most of all. Certainly no one can claim 
that a high musical standard exists in a country which 
purchases nearly one million copies of " Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp, the Boys are Marching/' and patronizes music 
of a higher order so slightly that but few publishers 
will run the risk of printing it. This habit is fed and 
pandered to by our churches, which should, of all 
things, be models of stability. No matter how excel- 
lent the organist and singers, out they must too often 
go on the first of May, for no cause save that " our 
people want something new ; they get tired of seeing 
the old faces and hearing the old voices." So a new 
choir, in part or wholly, must be called in, and the old 
one dismissed just as it has got into proper and smooth 
working order. Then come three or more months of 
** scratch" singing, for the four best solo artists ever 
created cannot sing well together under that time with 
their paltry practice of one rehearsal a week. Besides 
that, the last few weeks of the old choir's work are also 
spoiled. The new singer's must be tried, one by one, 
each one bringing unavoidably a want of finish into the 
singing of the choir ; and the old singers have to get 
leave of absence from one or more.services that they 
maybe heard in the new places for which they are com- 
peting. The congregation may therefore be said to 
suffer from at least four months of unnecessarily bad 
singing in each year. This is of itself a great evil, for 
the church should be a school of sacred music (which 
is, properly considered, a separate and distinct branch 
of the art) as well as a school of religion. But what 
kind of learning is likely to be achieved in a school 
which always changes its masters just as they are 
beginning to get into the routine of their depart- 
ment? 

The habit of fault-finding is another unenviable, not 
to say unchristian, one, and one which needs small as- 
sistance to its formation and speedy growth. Yet how 
strong is the temptation for Deacon A. or Elder B., 
who hardly knows " Old Hundred" from " Balerma," 
to show his importance by finding shortcomings in 
some one of the choir, or in the whole of it, and to 
prove his power by compelling a change. There never 
yet was a body of singers who succeeded in pleasing 
all and as the most ignorant are always the loudest 
talkers, it generally happens that the dismissal of a 



good and honest singer is brought about by some two 
or three long-tongued fools (musically considered), who 
can neither understand nor appreciate the really good 
work he has clone. I think, though, that the organist 
suffers more from this than any one else. He not only 
loses his position, but has also to endure a great deal of 
insulting criticism and gratuitous advice during his 
brief period of rule, sometimes even rising to absolute 
interference with him in his duties. In any other pro- 
fession there is at least a general impression that a 
man who has made it a life study is apt to know more 
about it than one who has given it no thought ; but in 
church music this very just idea does not obtain, and 
almost any one in the congregation thinks himself at 
perfect liberty to tell the organist not only what he 
shall play, but how he shall play it ! I can produce, 
from my own past experience, an instance — one which 
illustrates the charming illogicality of the uncultured 
many at the same time. 

At a church at which I officiated for a brief period it 
became necessary to use certain words in anthem form, 
and I put my choir at work on the composition of a 
sterling church writer, a work which, while express- 
ing the joy of the words, was still massive and church- 
like in character. Unfortunately, at our last rehearsal, 
one of the worthy deacons had strolled into the church, 
and was listening with would-be criticalness to our 
practice. At the conclusion of this anthem he sent for 
me (not having sufficient politeness to see that it was 
certainly his place to seek me if he wanted me), and in- 
formed me that lhat music must not be used ; it was 
" much too lively, and not at all fit for a church, sir !" 
I ventured to suggest that as this was our last rehear- 
sal it would be impossible to get up other music just 
now. "Nothing of the kind, sir," was the answer; 
"there's an anthem that was sung to it last year. 
Everybody must know it, and you can polish it up in 
a few minutes." (The membership of the choir had 
been completely changed in the meanwhile.) I betook 
my snubbed self to the organ-loft and rummaged among 
the odds and ends of last year's discarded music until 
I found the anthem referred to. Distributing the parts, 
I requested the choir to try it through. It went dread- 
fully, of course, being new to them all, but quite well 
enough for me to discover that the composition would 
have made a very respectable polka if the words had 
been omitted. But my worthy deacon was delighted, 
and at its conclusion shouted from the body of the 
church, "There, that's something like. I told you 
everybody knew it. You just use that on Sunday, and 
it'll be all right." He then walked off, and I spent 
half an hour of hard, faithful work on the trashy 
thing ; but finding at the end of that time that there was 
no chance of evolving any thing like order out of its 
chaotic performance, and having some regard for my 
own reputation as a successful choir-trainer, I con- 
cluded to use the anthem we had studied, hoping that 
all the congregation might not be as unmusically stu- 
pid as the deacon in question. Alas ! the said deacon 
was one of the richest men in the church (he was a 
large beer-brewer), and I have since learned that I 
owed my somewhat premature dismissal from my po- 
sition in that church almost entirely to his influence. I 
bear him no worse grudge than to hope that he may 
go to heaven ; I am sure the music there will disagree 
with him. 

Since my departure from that church I have occasion- 
ally asked members of it whom I have heard complain- 
ing of the music why they do not have it bettered. 
Their answer invariably is, "Oh, you see Deacon W. 
likes it, and he is quite a power in the church ; and we 
do not like to offend him, for he has done a great deal 
for us. If a good musician were put in one year, he 
would go out when the next change is made ; so what 
would be the use?" You will observe that the " next 
change " is always spoken of as a matter of course, as 
something that must occur periodically. But when- 
ever 1 hear this excuse I cannot help thinking that 
Deacon W. is really doing a great deal for the church — 
more than he knows, for he is marrying the holiest of 



words to unworthy music, and is bringing up all the 
little children in his own false and hurtful ideas. 

The congregation suffers also in losing its own share 
of the praise part oi' the worship. The hymns and 
(where used) the chants belong to the congregation ; 
in them all should sing, and heartily. But when, with 
every yearly change, there comes a new style of render- 
ing these portions of the service, it is impossible for the 
congregation to join in with any heartiness or certainty, 
and as a consequence most of the people never try to 
take part at all. The evils, then, that this perpetual 
moving entails upon the congregation are, briefly, the 
receiving of a poor rendition of a bad class of music 
by unworthy performers, and the loss of its share in 
the music of the service. 

As to the singers, the evils to them are manifold, 
but it must suffice to touch upon one or two. First is 
the feeling of insecurity and unrest, which takes their 
minds from the just rendering of their best work. For 
three months previous to the first of May it may safely 
be said that the singer's mind is everywhere except upon 
the service in which he is taking part. It is occupied, and 
very naturally,, with a calculation as to the probabilities 
of his obtaining a good — i.e., high-paying — position 
for the coming year, or of his getting any position at all, 
for it is not an uncommon thing for a good singer or 
organist to be left out in the cold, while a host of in- 
capables slide into comfortable berths. 

Then there is the substitution of a desire to make an 
effect on and please certain individual members of the 
congregation for the feeling which should rule the 
church singer — a feeling of endeavor to do the best for 
the worthy rendering of the music as part of the wor- 
ship of a Supreme Being. This is a temptation so 
subtle and so powerful that it is rarely overcome. 
Hardly wonderful, perhaps, when one considers that 
the singer's livelihood is sometimes at stake , and that 
he feels he must strain every nerve, not perhaps to re- 
tain his present position (that is almost too much to 
hope for), but that he may make such an effect in it as 
may assist him toward obtaining another at least as 
good, if not better. 

There is also a plentiful growth of envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness fostered by this strug- 
gle four months in every year of soprano against 
soprano, alto against alto, and so on— a growth not less- 
ened by the manifest injustice of many decisions and 
selections of church music committees. Knowing that 
merit alone is by no means sure to succeed, the singer 
stoops to the use of outside influences, if the case be 
a woman's to cajoleries, and to many other unworthy- 
means which must result in the steady diminution of 
proper personal pride, and in a sad deterioration of 
that nobleness of character which all artists should 
possess. 

These are but some ol the evils. Many more might 
be mentioned had I room and time. But I desire to 
suggest some ways out of this tangle of evil things. 
The shortest and cleanest would be an abolition of 
the yearly moving day ; but for that it is useless to hope 
as yet. The next best path is the renunciation of quar- 
tette choirs. There are many good reasons against a 
quartette choir, and I know of none in its favor. The 
personality of a quartette choir is too prominent. The 
soprano is not a vocal part of the .musical combination ; 
it is Miss So-and-So ; the same with the other three 
parts of the score. There is much good music— the 
major part of real church music, in fact— which a quar- 
tette choir cannot properly interpret ; some that it can- 
not sing, as more than four voices are written for. 
Consequently this is all shelved and its place supplied 
by operatic selections with sacred words tortured into 
fitting, or by original compositions as secular in form 
as though they had stalked from the opera stage into 
the choir gallery ; crammed with solos, redolent with 
sensuous harmonies ; written to draw all attention to 
the singer, and from the Being supposed to be ad- 
dressed, and fulfilling that intention only too well. For^ 
the soprano and the tenor must display their high notes, 
and the alto and bass their low ones, and all must senti- 
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mentalize and perform vocal tricks, win admiration, 
and excite astonishment. 

Rather, far rather, let us have only a precentor and 
an organist, and confine the church music to the mas- 
sive old German Chorales, for in those is sublimity and 
grand sacredness of feeling ; and if the congregation 
will all sing only the melody, as they do in Germany, 
and permit the organist (who must in this case be a 
sterling musi:ian) to vary his harmonies with the vary- 
ing sentiments of the words, there will be a music pro- 
duced not unworthy of the great Name to which it is 
addressed. But in this case no Lowell Mason, no 
Bradbury, no Hastings, nor Bliss, nor San key music 
must be used ; all must be grand and large, fitted for 
interpretation by a laige mass of voices. And while 
on the subject 1 might add that here, as in Germany, 
every hymn should have its own tune, every tune its 
own hymn, that they may grow up in the minds of 
our children indissolubly connected. The greatest 
care should be exercised in the choice of both wonls 
and music at the outset; but, the marriage once made, 
let there be no divorce. To do this properly it will be 
necessary for the older portion of our congregations to 
give up many a familiar tune which may have grown 
dear to them from association (such, for example, as 
the one usually sung to " Nearer, my God, to Thee"), 
and lo take the trouble to make some new acquaint- 
ances. But is not this worth doing when we can, as a 
result, give to our children an unconsciously acquired 
and never-palling perfection uf hymnology ? 

This, as 1 say, is better than any quartette. But it 
is not the best. The best is a chorus choir — thirty or 
more voices under the absolute control of the organist, 
who must be also choir-director. Two, or even three, 
rehearsals a week must be held. To such a choir the 
grandest music of the church writers is open. The 
richest treasures of English cathedral composers, the 
masters of the world in Protestant church music, are at 
its command. The graceful but secular masses of the 
German and Italian writers should be shunned entirely, 
or relegated to the concert room ; they do not match 
with the severe dignity of the Protestant form of wor- 
ship. Solos, or any thing which tends toward individual 
display, should be almost enlirely avoided. 

This mass of voices, singing in unison, can guide the 
largest congregation (also in unison) in their singing of 
the hymns ; and with the organ playing varied har- 
monies, as I have suggested above, produce an effect 
which must give -the least impressionable some slight 
thrill of awe, a sentiment which is far worthier of a 
place in our worship than any produced by the ear-tick- 
ling of a sentimental solo sung in the prettiest manner 
by the prettiest' woman in the most fashionable bonnet. 
There are more kinds than pne, however, of chorus 
choirs ; and the various merits of these, together with 
some definite hints as to the kinds of music to use and 
to avoid, I must leave until another month. 

C. F. 



however, widely different. The pupil must remember 
that many things in the science of harmony are ad- 
dressed more to the eye than to the ear. Like the 
Tritone, the Flat Fifth contains six semitones ; but 
they are differently divided. Instead of three chromatic 
and three diatonic, we have now two chromatic and four 
diatonic. This lands us upon a different part of the 
staff, as the pupil will see. 
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NO. III. 
Now comes an interval which is not usually men- 
tioned as yet. It does not really belong in the family of 
intervals we are now considering (and which may be 
called the family of natural intervals), but in that of 
the extreme intervals which we shall consider later. 
Still, very good teachers sometimes introduce it at this 
point ; Mr. Horsley, whose system I am largely follow- 
ing, always did so. This interval is the Tritone, or 
Sharp Fourth. As its name implies, it consists of three 
tones ; these are subdivided into three chromatic, and 
three diatonic, semitones. 
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Our next interval is the Fifth. This has three chro- 
matic and four diatonic semitones. 
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Now comes the Minor Sixth, containing 
matic and rive diatonic semitones. 



three chro- 
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(This last descending example is only introduced to 
show the pupil that an extreme notation is perfectly de- 
fensible and correct, provided the chromatic and diatonic 
semitones appear in proper proportions ; and to remind 
him that he must not shirk double Mats or sharps be- 
cause of their supposed difficulty.) 

The Flat Fifth next demands our attention. Played 
upon the piano, this interval and the Tritone are abso- 
lutely the same ; their uses and effects in harmony are, 
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Next is the Major Sixth. This contains four chro- 
matic and five diatonic semitones. 
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The next interval is the Minor or Flat Seventh, 
This is a most useful interval, as the pupil will soon 
discover when we come to consider the relations and 
progressions of chords. It contains four chromatic and 
six diatonic semitones. 
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The Major Seventh comes next. This is also called 
the Sharp Seventh ; but. I think this nomenclature is 
incorrect. My reasons for "thinking so 1 will give later 
on ; they would not now be comprehended by the pupil. 
This interval is rarely used in harmony. It consists of 
five chromatic and six diatonic semitones. 
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We now reach our last interval of this class, the 
Octave. This contains twelve semitones, five chromatic 
and seven diatonic. 
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(Of course, no one in his senses would really write 
such a succession of accidentals as is presented by the 
end of the last example here. I have simply inserted it 
to further impress upon the pupil that, no matter how 
the intermediate intervals are expressed, the final result 
is sure to be correct, provided there be always the 
proper number of chromatic and diatonic semitones.)" 
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The pupil should write out all these intervals as care- 
fully and fully as those in the preceding lessons. I have 
purposely avoided starting all my examples on C. I 
desire that the pupil shnll be able to calculate his inter- 
vals with equal ease from any degree of the staff. In 
the next lesson we will finish our study of intervals and 
prepare ourselves for an analysis of scale-formation. 

C. F. 
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JlOSEFFY is indomitable and inde- 
fatigable. The serious trouble 
he has had with the forefinger of 
his right hand has prevented him 
for weeks from using it at all ; 
but, instead of lying on his back 
and groaning at the pain he suf- 
fers, he has been working away 
with his left hand, and he is now 
about to play two astoundingly difficult pieces for the 
left hand alone. One is the " Bach Chaconne" (origi- 
nally for violin solo), arranged by Brahms, and the 
other an arrangement of his own of the " Gavotte," 
from Bach's sixth violin sonata. 



A NOVELTY which is gradually attracting the atten- 
tion of our musicians is the band of players known as 
the " Spanish Students.' They came here badly pre- 
sented. One does not look for any very exciting musical 
excellence in a troupe offered as one of the variety en- 
tertainments of a pantomime company. But the Stu- 
dents are sufficiently good lo triumph over their unfa- 
vorable surroundings. They number fifteen, counting 
the conductor ; and the instruments are ten mandolins, 
four guitars, and one violin, on which the leader occa- 
sionally plays. The mandolins give the melody and 
some internal harmonies, the guitars the remaining 
harmonies and the bass, and the violin (when used) is 
generally utilized to present a counter-melody. The 
effect is original and charming. The Students play 
with wonderful precision, have a marvellous pianissimo, 
and a crescendo and diminuendo which ought to be the 
envy of all our orchestras. Their success is not a little 
assisted by the wild and peculiar character of the mu- 
sic they play. Generally simple in harmony, it pro. 
duces its effect by unexpected turns in the melody and 
the most startling peculiarities in rhythm. 



The very gratifying news comes to us that the great 
Richard Wagner, lately so dangerously ill, is now much 
better. He is at Naples, and much is hoped from the 
climate of that place. It seems as though he ought at 
least to live long enough to superintend the rehearsals 
and witness the performance of his latest opera, t( Par- 

zival." 

.. * 

Mosi"of our musical people must remember the pian- 
ist, Miss Anna Mehlig, who spent some time in this 
country some few years ago. A younger sister of hers 
has lately made a debut in London with fair success. 



